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FEW  people  question  the  fact  that  the  United 
Nations  are  fighting  not  only  for  their  own  sur¬ 
vival  but  to  keep  democracy  alive.  If  the  Axis  were 
to  win,  there  would  he,  in  the  first  place,  destruc¬ 
tion  of  democracy  in  the  countries  where  it  now 
exists  and,  in  the  second  place,  there  would  be  no 
hope  of  creating  demiKracy  in  countries  where  it 
has  never  existed,  or  does  not  yet  exist. 

To  describe  in  such  terms  the  World  War  we 
are  fighting  is  to  describe  it  in  platitudes.  A  state¬ 
ment  nobody  questions  is,  all  too  often,  a  statement 
made  in  such  a  way  that  it  does  not  excite  our 
imaginations,  or  stir  our  thoughts,  or  challenge 
us  to  examine  our  consciences.  To  unite  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  whole  peoples  and  fuse  into  unity 
the  morale  of  many  diverse  nations  we  need,  when 
we  are  in  the  middle  of  a  world  war,  more  than 
the  calm  statement:  “Well,  here  we  are!”  We  need, 
at  the  very  least,  to  orient  ourselves  by  asking: 
“How  did  we  get  here.?”  and  “Where  do  we  go 
from  here?” 

Yet  the  same  war  which  can  be  so  platitudinously 
described  is  also,  in  one  of  its  primary  aspects,  a 
war  to  defend  democracy  and,  therefore,  we  should 
expect  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  to  be  carried  by 
those  nations  which  claim  to  be  “the”  democracies. 
Yet  the  only  nations  which  have  hitherto  been 
able  to  fight  a  successful  defense  against  the  full 
weight  of  the  Axis  forces  have  been  China  and 
Russia.  It  is  true  that  the  Axis  powers  challenged 
the  national  .existence  of  China  and  Russia  long 
before  that  of  the  United  States.  And  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that,  now  we  are  in  the 
war,  we  shall  fight  no  less  bravely  than  the  Chinese 
and  the  Russians.  The  fact  remains  that,  if  China 
had  not  held  out,  the  Western  Hemisphere  would 
today  he  hopelessly  isolated  by  Axis  victories  in 
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Asia  and  Europe.  We  do  not  stress  it  publicly,  but 
we  know  it  none  the  less,  that  if  Germany  had 
not  swung  away  from  Britain  against  Russia,  if 
Germany  had  hurled  against  North  Africa  and 
the  Near  East  anything  like  the  huge  proportion 
of  the  land  and  air  strength  that  it  has  deployed 
against  Russia — then  Britain,  even  if  it  were  still 
holding  out,  would  be  holding  out  only  as  a  des¬ 
perately  isolated  fortress,  and  the  British  Empire 
would  have  been  shattered  into  fragments.  aj 

The  part  that  is  being  played  by  China  and  ^ 
Russia  challenges  us  to  face  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant  aspects  of  this  war  for  the  survival  of 
democracy.  On  the  democratic  side,  the  two  na- 
tions  which  have  undergone  the  most  suffering.  ^ 
made  the  most  tremendous  collective  sacrifices  of 
civilians,  including  women  and  children,  put  the 
most  millions  of  men  into  action,  fought  the  most 
long-drawn  and  successful  delaying  campaigns  dur-  ^ 
ing  the  defensive  phase  of  the  war,  are  two  na- 
tions  which  are  not  democracies  by  western  stand¬ 
ards.  In  addition,  Russia  has  been  the  only  one  V 
of  the  United  Nations  to  recover  territory  from 
the  Cjermans  by  a  counter-offensive  on  a  really 
large  scale,  while  China — until  our  own  recent  of¬ 
fensive  against  the  Solomons — has  been  the  only 
country  to  reoccupy  ground  once  taken  by  the 
Japanese. 

We  may  tone  down  this  challenge  in  various 
ways.  We  may  point  out  that,  although  China 
does  not  have  such  institutions  of  political  democ¬ 
racy  as  a  franchise  or  freedom  of  speech  and  as¬ 
sembly,  we  have  long  accepted  the  idea  that  there 
are  many  democratic  characteristics  in  Chinese  so¬ 
ciety,  and  have  more  recently  been  willing  to 
admit  China’s  claim  that  it  is  evolving  a  demo¬ 
cratic  system  of  government  and  administration. 
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and  is  capable  of  doing  so  successfully.  The  case 
of  Russia  is  more  difficult.  But  Americans  who 
are  not  radicals — and  that  means  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans — have  been  reluctant  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  Russia  has  any  valid  claims  to  democracy, 
even  when  democratic  procedures  are  as  plainly 
stated  as  they  are  in  the  Stalin  Constitution.  In 
short,  the  main  challenge  is  still  there:  the  best 
fighting  on  the  democratic  side,  whether  we  meas¬ 
ure  it  by  quantity  or  by  quality,  has  been  done  by 
two  nations  which  we  have  never  been  willing  to 
recognize  as  our  equals  by  democratic  standards. 

We  may  state  the  paradox  of  the  war  in  another 
way.  This  is  a  war  of  production  and  a  war  of  ma¬ 
terial;  but  on  the  United  Nations’  side  the  largest 
amount  of  material  is  held  either  in  the  United 
States,  where  it  cannot  be  deployed  in  action,  or  in 
Britain,  where  except  for  air  and  naval  material 
it  remains  idle  pending  the  opening  of  a  second 
front.  The  overwhelming  advantage  of  Germany 
against  Russia  and  of  Japan  against  China  has 
been  the  advantage  of  material.  China  and  Russia, 
which  have  the  least  material,  have  until  now  done 
more  fighting,  and  have  done  it  more  successfully 
than  America  and  Britain,  which  have  the  most. 
We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  intelligent  and 
efficient  use  of  what  material  you  have  is  even 
more  important  than  quantity  of  material.  This 
leads  us  straight  to  another  conclusion:  that  the 
Chinese  and  the  Russians  must  be  very  intelligent 
and  efficient  people. 

This  we  have  never  before  been  willing  to  admit. 
We  have,  of  course,  long  known  that  many  indi¬ 
vidual  Chinese  are  intelligent,  and  that  Russia  can 
always  turn  up  a  genius  or  two  at  things  like  chess 
or  music;  but  we  generally  describe  the  Chinese 
and  the  Russians,  collectively  and  on  the  average, 
as  backward  nations.  Yet  these  are  the  peoples  who 
have  been  conspicuous  for  the  success  with  which 
they  have  resisted  carefully  planned  aggression  di¬ 
rected  by  the  most  centralized  governments,  con¬ 
trolling  the  most  highly  mobilized  industrial  sys¬ 
tems,  in  Asia  and  Europe  respectively.  Quite  as  im¬ 
portant  is  the  fact  that  the  successes  of  Japan 
against  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  Holland, 
and  of  Germany  against  all  the  “advanced”  and 
powerful  countries  of  Western  Europe,  have  as¬ 
tounded  and  demoralized  us  as  much  as  their 
failures  against  China  and  Russia  have  astonished 
and  encouraged  us. 

In  short,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  war  which  is 
far  more  than  a  convulsive  struggle  of  power 
against  power,  of  land-based  strategy  against  con¬ 
trol  of  the  sea,  of  the  ascendancy  of  mastery  in 
the  air  over  older  technical  devices  of  warfare.  The 
war  is  at  the  same  time  a  process  in  which  the 
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center  of  gravity  of  our  accepted  system  of  values 
is  changing;  and  the  major  fcKUs  of  change  is 
not  necessarily  in  the  “superior”  countries,  which 
have  always  considered  themselves  advanced  in 
technology,  progressive  in  political  life,  and  high 
in  cultural  values,  but  often  in  the  “inferior”  coun¬ 
tries  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  look  down 
on  or  patronize.  We  have  almost  uniformly  taken 
it  for  granted  that  Russia  is  a  country  which  we 
are  entitled  to  isolate  and  excommunicate  if  we 
feel  like  it;  that  China  is  a  country  where  we  may 
permit,  retard,  or  promote  political  progress  and 
economic  development  as  it  suits  our  own  inter¬ 
ests;  that  the  relation  between  “mother  countries” 
and  colonial  possessions  is  one  in  which  “mother 
knows  best.” 

These  conceptions  have  now  been  shattered. 
Whether  or  not  we,  the  Western  democracies, 
knew  better  than  our  colonial  subjects  or  wards, 
we  obviously  did  not  know  enough  to  defend  them 
successfully.  When  we  consider  the  prospects  of 
the  democratic  cause,  the  point  from  which  we 
must  start  is  that  two  countries  which  we  have 
never  accepted  as  democracies  are  now  half  of  the 
Big  Four  of  the  democratic  cause  and,  in  actual 
fighting,  the  decisive  half.  What  is  this  likely  to 
mean  in  terms  of  the  further  development  of  the 
war,  its  outcome,  and  the  world  settlement  that 
must  follow  the  war.? 

NEW  WEIGHT  OF  COLONIAL  FACTOR 

Some  of  the  problems  which  have  to  be  dealt 
with  can  he  greatly  clarified  by  putting  them  on 
the  map.  South  of  the  Mediterranean  in  Africa, 
east  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Near  and  Middle 
East,  and  on  eastward  through  India,  Burma, 
Malaya,  the  Netherlands  Indies  and  northward 
through  Thailand,  French  Indochina,  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  China,  and  Korea  stretches  the  main  ex¬ 
panse  of  the  world  of  the  colonial  possessions  and 
of  those  Asiatic  countries  whose  independence  has 
been  limited,  in  practice,  by  the  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  held  by  a  number  of  colony-owning  powers. 
In  India,  with  about  390  million  people,  Burma 
with  about  16  million,  British  Malaya  with  over 
4  million,  the  Netherlands  Indies  with  about  70 
million,  Thailand  with  14  million,  French  Indo¬ 
china  with  23  million,  the  Philippines  with  about 
16  million,  China  with  at  least  450  million,  and 
Korea  with  over  20  million,  live  approximately  one 
billion  people.  This  is  nearly  half  of  the  total 
population  of  the  world.  If  we  add  Africa  and  the 
Near  East,  the  proportion  is  much  greater. 

These  are  the  peoples  who,  although  involved 
in  a  war  “for  the  preservation  of  democracy,”  do 
not  have  democracy.  Some  of  them  are  evolving 
or  creating  democracy;  some  have  more  democracy 
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(and  some  less)  than  they  had  ten  years  ago  or 
a  hundred  years  ago;  but  among  them  even  China 
does  not  have  full,  unimpaired  sovereignty  (be¬ 
cause  of  the  Unequal  Treaties),  while  the  rest  are 
being  either  forced  or  urged  to  take  part  in  a 
world  war  for  the  preservation  of  a  democracy 
which  they  themselves,  except,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  Filipinos,  have  not  been  allowed  to  share. 

There  is  a  significant  difference  in  this  respect 
between  World  War  I  and  World  War  II.  The 
geographical  focus  of  World  War  I  was  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe  (including  the  Mediterranean),  and 
in  the  Atlantic.  There  was  fighting  in  colonies 
during  World  War  I,  colonial  troops  were  used  in 
France,  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and  other  fields 
of  action,  there  was  change  of  ownership  of  col¬ 
onies  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and  the  invention  of 
the  mandate  system  added  a  new  marginal  cate¬ 
gory  to  the  colonial  structure  as  a  whole.  Neither 
the  course  nor  the  outcome  of  World  War  I, 
however,  was  determined  by  the  colonial  factor. 
The  world  remained  a  world  in  which  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  were  collectively  owned  by 
the  peoples  of  a  few  privileged  countries.  More¬ 
over,  the  peoples  who  thus  collectively  owned  other 
peoples  were  predominantly  those  of  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  democracies,  as  far  as  their  own  internal 
structures  were  concerned — the  United  States, 
Britain,  Holland,  France,  Belgium — in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  collective  ownership  of  a  people  by  a 
people  is  as  much  a  negation  of  democracy  as  the 
individual  ownership  of  a  slave  by  a  master;  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  enlightened  but  colony¬ 
owning  [peoples  had  called  the  war  a  war  “to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.”  In  the  quarter- 
century  between  world  wars  the  control  which 
these  enlightened  democracies  exercised  over  their 
possessions  was,  in  spite  of  certain  mild  self- 
restraints  here  and  there,  as  essentially  authoritarian 
in  its  legal  sanctions  as  the  control  of  Germany 
tcxlay  over  countries  like  Norway  or  Poland.  It 
will  do  us  no  harm  to  put  this  bluntly  to  ourselves. 

In  World  War  II,  on  the  other  hand,  the  focus 
of  action  in  Western  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  docs  not  dominate  the  war  as  a 
whole.  Far  from  it.  There  is  a  second  major  focus 
in  Western  Russia,  a  third  on  the  land  front  in 
('hina,  a  fourth  in  the  Pacific.  There  may  well  de¬ 
velop  a  fifth  in  Siberia,  and  a  sixth  in  India;  there 
will  probably  be  a  seventh  in  the  Near  East,  and  per¬ 
haps  an  eighth  in  the  colonial  possessions  of  East 
and  West  Africa. 

This  geographical  difference  corresponds  to  an 
enormous  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  colonial 
factor.  With  insignificant  exceptions,  colonies 
which  changed  hands  in  the  last  war  remained 


in  the  hands  of  the  final  victors.  During  the  present 
war,  some  of  the  most  valuable  colonial  possessions 
in  the  world  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Japan.  ; 
The  nations  which  owned  them  at  the  beginning  f 
of  the  war  were  not  able  to  defend  them  unaided, 
and  will  not  be  able  to  recover  them  unaided.  The 
fate  of  these  colonies  at  the  end  of  the  war  will 
have  a  crucial  effect  in  determining  the  closing 
phases  of  the  war  and  the  quality  of  the  peace  that  L 
is  to  follow.  What  will  their  “liberation”  from  an  ^ 
undemocratic  and  anti-democratic  Japan  mean? 
Will  it  actually  mean  liberation,  will  it  have  any 
measurable  significance  in  the  wider  spread  of 
democracy  among  the  peoples  of  the  world,  or  I 
will  it  mean  no  more  than  the  recovery  of  valu-  * 
able  chattels  by  countries  which,  themselves  pro¬ 
fessing  to  be  democratic,  will  seek  to  perpetuate  . 
the  institution  of  the  ownership  of  men  by  men? 

INDIA  AS  A  TEST-CASE  [ 

The  colonial  emphasis  which  is  so  important  in  L 
distinguishing  this  war  from  the  last  one  is  brought  | 
into  especially  sharp  focus  in  India.  It  is  fair  to  | 
say  that  India  is  not  only  a  part  of  the  colonial 
order;  India  is  the  colonial  order.  No  matter  what 
the  status  of  the  Philippines,  of  the  Netherlands 
Indies,  even  of  the  huge  African  colonies,  as  long 
as  India  remains  a  colonial  possession  there  will 
be  a  colonial  order,  and  the  character  and  balance 
of  the  economy  and  society  of  the  world  as  a 
whole  will  be  given  a  recognizable  bias  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  colonial  order.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
India  were  to  cease  to  be  a  colonial  possession,  then 
the  colonial  order  as  a  whole  would  drop  to  sec¬ 
ondary  importance.  Even  if  other  territories  and 
their  peoples,  here  and  there,  were  to  remain  in 
their  colonial  status  or  in  some  intermediate  status 
for  a  long  time,  they  would  be  only  survivals  with¬ 
out  enough  weight  to  alter  the  quality  of  human 
stKiety  as  a  whole. 

We  cannot  escape  the  importance  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  and  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  it,  because— 
and  this  is  another  geographical  difference  between 
this  war  and  the  last  one — India  is  likely  to  be¬ 
come  an  actual  theater  of  war.  It  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  imagine,  in  an  abstract  way,  how  wide  the 
gap  would  be  between  Indian  troops  fighting  to 
defend  the  soil  of  India,  and  Indian  trtx>ps  fight¬ 
ing  in  the  Near  East  or  Egypt.  The  implications 
are  so  far-reaching  that  we  shall  not  fully  realize 
them  until  we  are  involved  in  them.  Defeat  in 
India  would  mean  the  fall  of  British  rule  as  well 
as  the  defeat  of  the  Indian  army.  That  is  obvious 
enough;  hut  victory  would  have  results  quite  as 
momentous.  It  would  raise  at  once  questions  that 
cut  to  the  heart  of  a  war  against  aggression,  a 
people’s  war.  Victory  for  what.^  Victory  for  whom? 
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Victory  oi/er  submission  to  Japan,  and  at  the  same 
time  victory  for  submission  to  Britain?  Victory  for 
British  rule,  or  victory  for  Indians  able  to  defend 
India  and  Indian  civilian  sufferers  from  an  alien 
invasion  which  their  earlier  alien  invaders  and 
present  masters  had  been  unable  to  prevent? 

Questions  like  these  make  India  the  crucial  test 
of  the  challenge  uttered  by  Vice-President  Wallace 
on  May  8,  1942,  when  he  called  on  us  to  face  the 
fact  that,  just  as  Lincoln’s  America  in  1862  could 
not  remain  half  slave  and  half  free,  “so  in  1942 
the  world  must  make  its  decision  for  a  complete 
victory  one  way  or  the  other.”  The  question  in 
Lincoln’s  day  was  not  whether  slave-owners  ought 
to  be  more  enlightened,  or  whether  the  legal  in¬ 
stitutions  of  slavery  ought  to  be  milder.  Nor  was 
it  a  question  whether  cultured,  sophisticated  slave¬ 
owners,  at  their  best,  have  more  social  virtues 
than  raw,  ignorant,  inexperienced  demtxrats  at 
their  worst.  Least  of  all  was  it  a  question  whether 
the  Negroes  of  America  had  reached  a  point  of 
political  development  where  they  were  “qualified” 
to  govern  themselves  and  vote.  It  was  essentially 
a  question  whether  a  society  of  free  men  can  de¬ 
velop  the  full  potentialities  of  freedom  if  some  of 
the  men  within  that  society  own  other  men.  The 
question  which  for  the  society  of  Lincoln’s  Amer¬ 
ica  was  one  of  individual  slaves  and  individual 
slave-owners  is  today,  for  the  society  of  the  world, 
a  question  of  the  collective  ownership  and  the 
collective  bondage  of  the  colonial  order. 

fascism  REPLACES  COLONIALISM 

There  is  also  a  shift  in  historical  emphasis,  as 
between  the  last  war  and  this  one,  which  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  shift  in  geographical  emphasis. 
A  map  of  colonial  expansion  up  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  would  show  arrows  of  pene- 
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tration  from  Europe  striking  into  both  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  the  Pacific  flanks  of  both  the  North  and 
South  American  continents.  At  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  North  America  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  ninteenth  century  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  complex  forces 
in  both  Europe  and  the  American  colonies,  the 
shafts  of  most  of  these  arrows  were  broken  olT. 
From  that  time  on,  penetration  and  exploitation 
from  without  merged  and  changed  more  and  more 
— however  miich  the  rate  of  change  varied — into 
a  process  of  development  and  growth  within  these 
continents. 

A  map  of  colonial  expansion  in  Africa  and  Asia 
in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  would 
differ  from  the  map  of  the  colonial  history  of  the 
Americas.  It  would  show  the  same  arrows  of  pene¬ 
tration  striking  into  the  flanks  of  Africa,  penetrat¬ 
ing  to  the  heart  of  the  continent — and  remaining, 
almost  all  of  them,  embedded.  The  arrows  would 
also  strike  to  the  heart  of  India,  Burma,  Malaya, 
the  Netherlands  Indies,  and  Indochina,  and  remain 
embedded.  In  China,  the  arrows  would  strike  more 
weakly;  they  would  remain  embedded  in  the  flanks, 
but  they  would  not  quite  pierce  to  the  vital  heart 
of  the  country. 

The  differences  that  could  be  diagrammatically 
illustrated  in  this  way  are  related  to  a  complex 
scries  of  changes  taking  place  over  an  extended 
period  of  time.  That  the  process  of  colonial  con¬ 
quest  reached  China  but  did  not  overwhelm  it  can 
be, partly  explained  by  certain  resistant  qualities  in 
the  society  of  China;  but  this  is  not  the  whole 
explanation.  We  can  also  see  clearly,  from  various 
kinds  of  evidence,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  the  process  of  colonial  expansion 
began  to  lose  its  driving  power.  The  arrows  of 
penetration  that  could  not  be  driven  mortally 
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deep  into  China  could  still  be  driven  all  the  way 
into  the  weaker  tribal  societies  of  Africa;  neverthe¬ 
less,  the  phenomenon  of  colonial  expansion  was 
beginning  to  reach  the  limits  of  one  phase  of  evo¬ 
lution.  There  followed,  after  World  War  I,  a  new 
])hase,  marked  by  the  new  expansive  driving  power 
of  fascism. 

Japan’s  increasing  pressure  on  China  spans  the 
change  from  the  old  colonial  imperialism  to  the 
new  fascist  imperialism.  Japan’s  aggression  of 
1H94-95  was  akin  to  the  older  phase.  As  renewed 
in  the  Twenty-one  Demands  of  1915,  the  period 
when  Japan  used  the  Anfu  Club  as  a  Fifth  Col¬ 
umn,  the  invasion  of  Manchuria  in  1931,  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Jehol  in  1933,  the  partial  penetration  of 
North  China  from  19:54  to  1936,  and  finally  the 
present  war  of  attempted  concjuest  beginning  in 
1937,  it  partly  anticipated  and  partly  paralleled 
tl^-  fascist  expansion  of  Germany  and  Italy. 
Fascism,  of  which  mtxlern  Japanese  militarism 
is  an  Asiatic  form,  is  similar  to  the  old  colonial¬ 
ism  in  its  hunger  for  territory  and  for  subject 
peoples,  but  different  both  in  the  driving  forces 
within  the  fascist  s(x:ieiics  and  in  the  methtxls  by 
which  conquered  peoples  are  exploited. 

These  are  points  to  be  considered  later.  The  point 
to  be  considered  now  is  the  difference  between 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  as  it  can  be 
measured  in  China. 

SHIFT  OF  FORCES  IN  CHINA 

World  War  I  was  not  a  war  to  make  China 
safe  for  democracy.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  China 
was  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  Versailles  Con¬ 
ference  in  order  not  to  set  its  signature  to  its  own 
humiliation  by  leaving  Japan  in  control  of  Shan¬ 
tung.  It  is  true  that,  alter  the  end  of  the  war,  and 
especially  after  the  Washington  Conference,  the 
imperialist  encirclement  of  China’s  coast  was  eased 
in  many  ways,  although  the  intrigue  and  pressure 
of  Japan  grew  steadily  more  menacing.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  yeast  of  change,  economic  and  social 
as  well  as  political,  was  beginning  to  ferment  more 
and  more  strongly  in  China.  Nevertheless,  the 
main  outlines  of  the  pattern  had  not  much  changed 
as  yet,  either  during  the  war  or  after. 

There  is  wide  difference  between  World  War  I 
in  this  respect  and  the  dynamic  changes  that  have 
gone  on  in  China  during  the  five  years  of  the  War 
of  Resistance  against  Japan.  They  can  be  described 
geographically,  also  politically  and  morally,  as  a 
shift  in  the  center  of  gravity,  with  effects  that  are 
bound  to  spread  far  beyond  China. 

For  a  century  “the  China  that  matters’’  has  been 
a  shallow  zone  lying  east  of  a  relatively  straight 
line  drawn  from  (diangchun  in  Manchuria  to 
Peiping;  from  Peiping  to  Loyang  in  the  Yellow 


River  valley;  from  Loyang  to  Hankow,  on  the 
middle  Yangtze;  from  Hankow  to  Changsha  in 
the  great  rice-producing  province  of  Hunan;  and 
from  Changsha  to  Canton.  In  the  past  half-century, 
die  points  along  this  line  have  been  linked  up  by 
railways;  and  to  this  day,  virtually  the  whole  rail- 
net  of  China  lies  east  of  this  line.  The  eastern  zone 
includes  almost  all  of  the  Treaty  Ports.  Histori¬ 
cally,  it  is  the  zone  of  the  imperialist  century  of 
the  Unec]ual  Treaties  and  international  control  of 
(diina  from  the  seacoast.  Geographically,  the  line 
of  demarcation  divides  the  lowlands  of  the  lower 
Yellow  River,  the  Grand  Canal,  and  the  lower 
Yangtze  from  the  loess  highlands  of  the  North¬ 
west,  and  the  mountains  and  plateaus  of  the  West 
and  Southwest.  Economically,  it  divides  the  areas 
of  maximum  irrigated  agriculture  and  surplus  food 
production  on  the  east  from  the  areas  of  maximum 
supply  of  mineral  industrial  resources  on  the  west. 
Socially,  with  a  few  such  exceptions  as  the  densely 
populated  Chengtu  plain  in  Ssuchuan,  it  divides 
the  area  of  maximum  density  of  population  on  the 
east  from  the  much  larger  area  of  very  much  less 
dense  population  on  the  west. 

The  significance  of  this  line  is  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  it  corresponds  roughly,  but  very  strik¬ 
ingly,  with  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Free 
('hina  on  the  west  and  the  invaded  regions  of 
China  on  the  east. 

In  the  five  years  between  the  Japanese  attack  at 
the  Marco  Polo  Bridge  and  the  fully  deployed 
world  war  of  1942  the  changes  that  have  gone  on 
in  the  zone  west  of  this  line  of  demarcation  have 
been  of  a  kind  to  change  the  function,  the  opera¬ 
tion,  of  geographical  factors  and  economic  factors 
related  to  them,  not  only  in  China  but  in  the  whole 
of  Asia.  Most  people  are  so  accustomed  to  the 
idea  that  geography  is  an  unchanging  framework 
within  which  human  and  social  activities  are  car¬ 
ried  on  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  these  changes.  They  show  us  how 
social  activity  can  change  the  physical  data  of 
geography  to  a  certain  extent,  and  to  a  much  more 
far-reaching  extent  can  change  the  operation  of 
geographical  factors.  Unless  we  understand  this, 
we  cannot  hope  to  understand  what  is  involved  in 
the  social  and  economic  transformations  that  are 
creating  a  new  China  and  a  new  Asia. 

In  order  to  make  the  discussion  as  brief  as  pos¬ 
sible,  three  areas  may  be  singled  out. 

THREE  AREAS  OF  POTENTIAL  DEV'ELOPMENT 

YUNNAN.  The  first  is  in  Yunnan  province,  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  China.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  British  colonial  expansion 
from  India  through  Burma  up  to  the  Yunnan 
frontier  began  to  lose  penetrative  energy  and 
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acquisitive  grasp.  So  did  the  French  colonial  ex¬ 
pansion  from  Indochina  toward  Southwest  China. 
There  was  at  one  time  talk  of  a  British  railroad 
from  Burma  into  Yunnan,  and  eventually  a 
French  meter-gauge  railway  was  actually  built, 
linking  Kunming,  the  capital  of  Yunnan,  with 
the  port  of  Haiphong  in  Indochina.  The  penetra¬ 
tion  of  China  by  this  new  approach  failed,  how¬ 
ever,  to  rival  or  supersede  encroachment  along  the 
coast  of  China,  where  maritime  access  and  gun¬ 
boat  control  worked  smoothly  together. 

What  the  inward  pressure  of  Western  imperial¬ 
ism  did  not  quite  achieve  the  outward  pressure  of 
China,  fighting  for  liberation,  has  now  succeeded 
in  doing.  It  was  the  Chinese  who  built  the  Burma 
Road.  Supplementing  it,  and  partly  parallel  to  it, 
they  began  the  building  of  a  railway  out  to  Burma. 
The  Burma  Road  and  the  line  of  the  future  China- 
Burma  Railway  are  now  blocked  by  the  Japanese. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Chinese  have  torn  up  the 
Yunnan  end  of  the  French  railway  from  Indo¬ 
china,  in  order  to  defend  themselves  from  inva¬ 
sion.  Communication  from  Southwest  China  to 
the  sea  at  Rang(X)n,  on  one  side  of  peninsular 
Southeast  Asia,  and  at  Haiphong  on  the  other 
side,  is  in  abeyance.  Because  it  is  in  abeyance,  its 
immense  latent  potentialities  have  almost  no  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  minds  and  the  public  opinion  of 
people  in  Britain  and  America,  and  little  influence 
on  the  policies  of  our  governments. 

Y'^et  the  potentialities  are  there,  and  after  the 
war  they  cannot  remain  latent.  All  that  will  be 
needed  will  be  a  few  months  of  work  to  create 
something  new  in  history:  fast  and  relatively  cheap 
movement  by  land  for  people,  and  for  goods  in 
bulk,  between  India  and  Burma  and  China,  as 
well  as  between  China  and  Indochina.  This  will 
be  a  sort  of  dry-land  Suez  Canal  from  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  through  Southwest  China  to  the  Pacific. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  economically  its  re¬ 
sults  will  be  as  great  as  those  of  the  Suez  Canal  or 
the  Panama  Canal.  Politically,  its  results  will  be 
much  greater. 

Economically,  the  old  French  railway  into  Yun¬ 
nan,  sleeping  in  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  laziest 
and  most  corrupt  French  colonial  administrations, 
had  only  a  limited  importance.  Industrialization 
and  other  Western  influences  moving  inland  from 
the  eastern  coast  of  China  would  not  have  reached 
Yunnan  for  many  decades,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
"'ar.  As  a  result  of  the  war,  however,  Kunming, 
in  Yunnan,  became  one  of  China’s  most  important 
new  industrial  bases;  and  then  came  an  over¬ 
whelming  realization  of  what  can  be  done  with 
Yunnan’s  industrial  resources.  Within  the  eco¬ 
nomic  influence  of  the  new  lines  of  communication 


that  have  just  been  described  there  lie  tin  and 
copper.  In  this  area  water  power  for  generating 
electricity  is  highly  concentrated,  with  the  special 
advantage  that  small  scale,  medium  scale  and  large 
scale  operations  are  all  possible.  In  addition,  iron 
and  coal  are  now  available.  Yunnan  has  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  deficient  in  these  primary  min¬ 
erals;  but  new  motor  roads  to  the  border  of  the 
adjoining  province  of  Sikang  have  now  opened 
up  an  area  in  which  there  are  very  large  reserves 
of  coal  and  iron,  lying  close  to  each  other  and 
easily  worked.  Thus  all  of  the  elements  of  a  major 
industrial  complex  are  here  juxtaposed,  waiting 
only  to  be  fused  together;  and  all  of  these  in  a 
province  of  China — a  country  we  always  think  of 
as  seriously  overpopulated — which  is  about  three- 
quarters  as  big  as  France,  but  has  only  a  little 
more  than  one-quarter  the  population  of  France. 

Politically,  the  development  of  this  industrial 
complex  will  be  part  of  the  liberation  and  progress 
of  a  victorious  China.  Instead  of  being  part  of  an 
imperialistic  penetration  of  China,  it  will  radiate 
both  the  political  ideas  and  the  economic  influence 
of  a  liberated  people  into  the  colonial  areas  of 
India,  Burma,  Malaya,  and  French  IndcKhina,  and 
into  the  quasi-colonial  country  of  Thailand.  We, 
in  the  countries  that  are  supposed  to  be  most  pro¬ 
gressive  and  well-informed,  are  not  yet  prepared 
mentally  to  realize  what  the  consequences  will  be. 

KANSU  AND  siNKiANG.  The  second  area  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  is  in  the  Northwest  corner  of  China,  in 
the  provinces  of  Kansu  and  Sinkiang.  Once  this 
was  the  greatest  of  all  zones  of  overland  caravan 
traffic  between  China,  Central  Asia,  the  Near  East, 
and  Europe.  It  is  the  area  in  which  Chinese  culture 
meets  the  Islamic  culture,  flanked  by  the  Tibetan 
culture  and  the  nomadic  economy  and  culture  of 
the  Mongols.  Coal  is  there,  iron,  copper,  and  the 
largest  oil  fields  that  have  yet  been  found  and 
worked  in  China.  With  modern  hydraulic  en¬ 
gineering,  irrigated  agriculture  can  be  very  greatly 
increased.  A  beginning  has  been  made  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  industrial  complex  which  eventu¬ 
ally  might  be  almost  as  great  in  total  production 
as  that  of  Yunnan,  although  a  good  deal  more 
dispersed  in  area. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  expansion  of  the 
Russians  into  Central  Asia  came  to  a  halt  when 
this  outpost  of  China  had  barely  been  penetrated. 
British  expansion  from  India  was  halted  by  the 
highest  and  deepest  mountain  barrier  in  the  world 
— the  Himalayas,  the  Hindu-Kush,  and  the  Ka¬ 
rakorum.  Overland  communication  dwindled  to 
almost  nothing;  but  its  revival  has  been  begun  by 
the  Russian  line  of  supply  to  China,  by  truck  and 
caravan,  through  Sinkiang  and  Kansu.  The  diffi- 
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culties  of  building  a  railway  and  a  permanent,  all- 
weather  truck  road  are  much  less  than  between 
Yunnan  and  Burma.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  economic  development  which  has  already 
begun  will  wither  after  the  war. 

Here,  again,  the  political  consequences  will  be 
in  some  ways  even  more  important  than  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  economic  development.  We  talk  to¬ 
day  of  the  Near  East,  the  Middle  E^st,  the  Far 
East,  because  our  geographical  terms  have  been 
shaped  by  several  centuries  in  which  our  access  to 
different  parts  of  Asia  was  chiefly  by  sea.  We  have 
forgotten  the  ancient  significance  of  the  zone  of 
communication  through  the  heart  of  Asia.  We  can 
forget  it  no  longer,  because  the  development  of 
road,  rail  and  air  communication,  the  industrializa¬ 
tion  already  achieved  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  that 
already  begun  in  China,  are  creating  a  new  center 
of  gravity  in  the  general  region  where  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  China  (including  Tibet  and  Mongolia), 
India,  Afghanistan,  Persia,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
either  touch  or  approach  each  other.  These  areas 
in  the  future  can  no  more  remain  sealed  apart 
from  each  other  than  America  could  be  sealed  into 
a  separate  Atlantic  compartment  and  Pacific  com¬ 
partment,  with  no  transcontinental  railways. 

THE  NORTHEASTERN  PROVINCES.  The  third  area, 
and  the  most  important  in  many  ways  for  the 
immediate  future,  is  that  of  the  Northeastern 
Provinces.  Our  ideas  about  this  region  are  very 
badly  confused,  to  our  own  great  disadvantage, 
because  we  call  it  “Manchuria.”  Most  of  us  do 
not  know  that  even  the  Manchus,  a  small  tribe 
who  came  out  of  this  region  to  establish  a  dynasty 
in  China  in  the  seventeenth  century,  did  not  have 
a  word  in  their  own  language  for  a  country  of 
Manchuria.  In  this  vast  territory  there  is  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  well  over  30  million  people,  more  than 
95  per  cent  of  them  Chinese.  The  only  minority 
peoples  that  count  are  not  the  Manchus — who  have 
all  been  absorbed  among  the  Chinese  in  language, 
culture,  and  patriotism — but  Koreans  and  Mongols. 

This  is  another  area  of  “overpopulated”  China 
which  is  very  much  underpopulated,  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  man  power  needed  to  develop  its 
industrial  and  agricultural  resources.  The  indus¬ 
trial  resources  are  of  the  highest  importance  be¬ 
cause,  in  the  size  of  available  reserves,  and  the 
degree  of  development  already  accomplished,  they 
are  the  largest  complex  lying  east  of  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  shallow  eastern  zone  of 
China  and  the  deep  western  zone.  Politically  they 
are  important  because  they  lie  in  the  region  where 
China  touches  lx>th  Siberia  and  Korea,  and  where 
the  strategic  areas  of  land  power  and  sea  power 


meet,  and  therefore  affect  the  world  balance  be¬ 
tween  Russia,  China,  and  Japan. 

They  are  also  important  in  another  way.  One  of 
our  prevailing  misconceptions  is  that  the  North¬ 
eastern  Provinces  are  first  and  foremost  a  zone  of 
pioneer  agricultural  colonization;  that  whatever 
has  been  done  in  the  building  of  railroads  and  in¬ 
dustries  is  the  work  of  the  Japanese;  and  that  the 
people  of  the  country — because  we  call  it  “Man¬ 
churia” — are  somehow  not  Chinese,  or  not  the 
same  as  other  Chinese. 

The  facts  are  as  follows:  Manchuria  has  a  greater 
railway  mileage  and  a  higher  total  of  industrial 
horse-power  than  any  other  area  of  China  of  the 
same  size,  or  any  other  area  of  China  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  30  million.  The  original  railways  were 
built  by  British,  Russians,  and  Japanese,  it  is  true; 
but  even  before  1931  the  Northeast  was  the  major 
single  area  of  railway  building  by  the  Chinese 
themselves.  The  Chinese  of  the  Northeast  are  both 
a  pioneer  people  of  agricultural  colonists  and  one 
of  the  most  advanced  groups  of  the  whole  Chinese 
people  in  terms  of  education,  mechanical  experi¬ 
ence,  technological  training,  and  industrial  achieve¬ 
ment.  Because  of  all  these  things,  they  are  also 
among  the  most  fervently  patriotic  and  nationalis¬ 
tic  of  all  Chinese.  Unyielding  resistance  to  all  im¬ 
perialism,  and  bitter  hatred  of  Japanese  imperial¬ 
ism  in  particular,  have  been  bred  into  the  bones  of 
all  Chinese  of  this  generation — with  a  percentage 
of  exceptions  not  as  high  as  the  percentage  of  “ap¬ 
peasers”  in  Britain  and  America;  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  assemble  any  group  of  30  million 
Chinese  in  whom  the  average  of  patriotism  and 
hatred  of  imperialism  and  foreign  rule  runs  higher 
than  among  the  more  than  30  million  people  of 
China’s  Northeastern  provinces. 

CHINA’S  FRONTIERS  AND  THE 
FUTURE  OF  CHINA 

It  follows  from  all  this  that  the  reunion  of  the 
Northeastern  provinces — Manchuria — with  China 
is  essential  to  stable  peace  in  Asia.  This  means  that 
we  must  form  for  ourselves  a  new  picture  of  what 
kind  of  country  China  is;  for  it  has  been  an  un¬ 
derlying  and  sometimes  openly  admitted  assump¬ 
tion  for  half  a  century  that  the  primary  function 
of  “Manchuria”  is  not  its  integration  with  China, 
but  its  function  as  a  buffer  between  Russia  and 
Japan. 

Reducing  to  their  essentials  the  old  picture  of 
China  and  the  picture  of  the  new  China  which 
has  now  become  necessary  if  we  are  to  have  a 
coherent  view  of  the  world  we  live  in,  we  may 
draw  two  diagrams.  One  is  an  arc,  from  Korea  to 
Indf)china,  enclosing  the  coast  of  China.  This 
represents  the  international  situation  of  China  for 
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the  century  that  began  with  the  Nanking  Treaty 
in  1842.  During  that  century  China  was  controlled 
and  partly  penetrated  from  the  coast  inward  by  a 
concert  of  imperial  nations,  none  of  which  had 
exclusive  power  to  dictate  to  or  dismember  China, 
but  all  of  whom  were  able  to  prevent  the  free  and 
full  exercise  of  Chinese  sovereignty  by  the  Chinese 
people  and  their  representatives.  The  second  dia¬ 
gram  is  a  triangle,  with  one  point  in  the  North¬ 
eastern  provinces  of  Manchuria,  one  in  the  North¬ 
western  provinces  of  Sinkiang  and  Kansu,  and 
one  in  the  Southwestern  province  of  Yunnan.  In 
the  future,  so  long  as  China  controls  all  three  of 
these  areas,  the  triangle  of  its  freedom,  sovereignty, 
and  independent  industrialization  and  moderniza¬ 
tion  will  be  unbreakable.  If  China’s  control  over 
any  one  point  of  the  triangle  is  broken  or  limited, 
the  whole  country  will  again  be  subject  to  en¬ 
croachment. 

Two  of  the  points  of  this  triangle  are  at  the  two 
ends  of  China’s  immensely  long  land  frontier  with 
Russia — which,  it  can  be  safely  prophesied,  will 
for  a  century  to  come  be  the  most  important  single 
land  frontier  in  the  world.  The  other  point  lies  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  complex  of  the  Asiatic  colonial  possessions 
of  America,  Britain,  France  and  Holland;  and 
the  line  from  the  northeast  corner  to  the  south¬ 
west  corner  cuts  across  the  Yangtse  Valley,  where 
the  revival  of  the  easiest  and  cheapest  communi¬ 
cations  with  the  coast  will  also  be  of  primary 
importance.  This  drives  home  two  political  con¬ 
cepts  which  are  keys  to  the  whole  post-war  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  world:  the  importance  of  the  increased 
prestige  of  China  and  Russia,  and  of  the  relations 
between  them;  and  the  importance  of  China  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  future  status  of  the  fabulously  wealthy 
colonial  possessions  which  Japan,  although  unable 
to  defeat  China,  was  able  to  take  away  from  the 
“great”  powers  with  insulting  ease. 

china’s  new  role 

This  kind  of  equation,  involving  not  only 
new  combinations  of  known  factors  but  the 
reversal  of  long-accepted  trends  and  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  new  trends,  has  not  as  yet  entered 
into  American  thinking  about  the  post-war  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  reconstruction  of  China, 
and  what  that  development  means  for  the  future 
of  Asia  as  a  whole.  Unless  we  begin  to  prepare 
ourselves,  we  shall  be  badly  taken  aback,  finding 
that  our  intellectual  equipment  and  comprehen¬ 
sion  are  far  below  those  of  the  Chinese,  and  out 
of  touch  with  the  new  orientation  toward  China 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in  Asia.  We 
must,  to  begin  with,  dismiss  any  idea  that  the  fu¬ 
ture  development  of  China  will  be  at  the  option 
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or  under  the  control  of  American  policy  or  Ameri¬ 
can  capital.  When  we  l(X)k  at  the  map  of  China, 
we  still  focus  our  eyes  on  the  coast;  our  vision 
does  not  yet  penetrate  into  the  interior.  We  have 
not  grasped  the  new  distribution  of  China’s  re¬ 
sources  and  the  new  grouping  of  its  economic 
forces. 

The  China  of  the  future  will  be  responsive  to 
cooperation,  but  independent  of  control.  A  de¬ 
velopment  of  China  by  the  Chinese  comparable 
to  the  development  of  Russia  by  the  Russians 
would  demand  a  tremendous  elTort  in  self-denial 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  as  it  did  on  the  part  of 
the  Russians,  but  it  could  be  done.  If  foreign  capi¬ 
tal  wishes  to  participate  in  the  development  of 
China  on  Chinese  terms,  it  can  do  so  with  great 
profit;  but  neither  foreign  capital  nor  the  economic 
organs  of  foreign  governments  will  be  able  to  dic¬ 
tate  the  areas,  the  scale,  or  the  rate  of  China’s 
development.  An  integral  part  of  that  development 
will  be  the  rapid  growth  of  the  kinds  of  industry 
which  can  supply  the  equipment  of  war;  and  these 
industries  will  be  located  far  inland,  beyond  the 
reach  of  either  gunboats  or  elTective  air  attack. 

We  must  be  prompt  and  frank  in  admitting  to 
ourselves  that  we  are  as  yet  inadequately  prepared 
to  grasp  the  problems  that  are  involved  in  these 
equations.  A  special  effort  has  been  made  here  to 
sketch  the  essential  interaction  between  geography 
and  human  society  in  Eastern  Asia,  because  the 
recent  fad  for  “geopolitical”  speculations  in  the 
German  manner  has  made  worse  the  confusion  in 
so  many  people’s  minds.  For  instance  one  writer, 
whose  qualifications  by  accepted  standards  are 
quite  respectable,  has  argued  that  it  may  be  to 
America's  interest  to  revive  Japan  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  in  order  to  have  it  stand  guard  against 
any  too  rapid  and  alarming  growth  in  the  power 
of  China.*  This  would  be  a  return  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  which,  after  Japan’s  invasion  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  provinces  in  1931,  made  a  world  war 
inevitable.  Such  a  proposal  shows  complete  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  the 
changing  relations  between  the  foreland  and  hin¬ 
terland  of  China,  and  the  emergence  of  a  new 
China  whose  structure  must  necessarily  be  braced 
between  the  three  major  areas  of  highest  indus¬ 
trial  potential.  To  return  to  the  older  concept  as  a 
guide  to  statesmanship  would  be  puerile  and  dan¬ 
gerous. 

NEW  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  JAPAN 

A  cardinal  change  in  our  way  of  thinking  about 
Japan  is  also  required.  It  has  always  been  one  of 
our  assumptifms  that  Japan  should  play  a  major 

•Nicholas  J.  Spykman,  America's  Strategy  in  World  Politics 
(New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1942),  p.  470. 
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part  in  determining  the  balance  between  China  and 
Russia.  Since  this  was  possible  only  if  Japan  were 
allowed  a  privileged  position  on  the  Asiatic  main¬ 
land  at  the  expense  of  China,  we  have  always 
winked  at  Japan’s  “special  position’’  in  China’s 
Northeastern  Provinces  of  Manchuria. 

That  wink  will  no  longer  work.  Victory  in  a 
war  that  is  for  democracy  as  well  as  against  ag¬ 
gression  is  inconceivable  without  victory  for  China. 
Victory  for  China  is  inconceivable  without  vindi¬ 
cation  of  China’s  territorial  integrity  and  full  sov¬ 
ereignty.  This  in  turn  is  inconceivable  if  a  special 
position  in  the  Northeastern  Provinces  is  preserved 
for  Japan,  or  transferred  to  any  other  nation  or 
international  organ.  Russo-Chinese  relations,  as  a 
consequence,  must  be  primarily  determined  by  the 
Chinese  and  Russians,  as  responsible  nations,  not 
by  international  aunts  and  uncles,  however  pious 
their  intentions. 

Japan’s  position  must  he  determined  by  these 
major  considerations  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  consideration  that  in  an  Asia 
which  as  a  whole  is  primarily  concerned  with 
emancipation,  Japan  cannot  he  reduced  to  a  quash 
colony  or  protectorate.  Though  deprived  of  any 
exclusive  rights  or  privileges  in  China,  Japan  must 
not  be  “de-industrialized,”  or  deprived  of  any 
economic  opportunities  that  are  open  to  any  other 
country.  For  the  sake  of  economic  progress 
throughout  Asia,  and  the  sake  of  future  demo¬ 
cratic  evolution  in  Japan,  all  Asiatic  countries  must 
have  the  benefit  of  Japan’s  competitive  industrial 
clhciency;  but  they  must  be  able  to  deal  with 
Japanese  businessmen  who  do  not  carry  bayonets. 

PEACE  FROM— NOT  TO— 1  HE  EAST 

If  we  are  prepared  to  make  sweeping  changes 
in  our  settled  ideas,  is  there  any  point  from  which 
we  can  sec  a  clear  line  of  development  ahead? 
There  is:  or  rather,  there  is  a  cluster  of  points  and 
a  network  of  lines  of  development. 

Peace — not  an  uneasy  peace  of  “balance”  alone, 
but  a  dependable  peace  of  continuity,  growth,  de¬ 
velopment  and  balance — must  come  from  the  East. 
It  must  he  linked  with  the  orderly  but  rapid  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  colonial  system  of  rule  of  peoples  by 
peoples — as  orderly  as  possible,  but  first  and  fore¬ 
most  as  rapid  as  possible.  This  entails  a  radical 
change  in  our  thinking  about  colonies,  which  has 
always  rated  orderly  change  as  more  important 
than  speedy  change.  With  this  there  must  be 
linked,  in  the  practice  of  politics  as  well  as  in  the 
acceptance  of  ideas,  the  realization  that:  i)  the 
democracy  of  China,  though  not  yet  institutionally 
defined  like  ours,  is  capable  of  becoming  as  valid 
as  ours,  both  politically  and  stKially;  2)  a  sover¬ 


eign  and  free  demcKracy  can  be  achieved  almost 
as  rapidly  in  India  as  in  China  and,  with  varying 
degrees  of  rapidity,  in  all  other  colonial  posses¬ 
sions;  3)  such  new  democracies  can  be  valid  as 
democracies  without  being  identical  with  ours; 
4)  the  scKialist  system  of  Russia,  although  struc¬ 
turally  and  functionally  even  more  difTcrent  from 
ours,  is  also  a  valid  system  with  its  own  dcmcxratic 
features;  and  5)  we  must  tolerate  defects  in  the 
political  and  economic  systems  of  other  peoples, 
as  we  tolerate  them  in  our  own  society. 

We  must  be  prepared  in  advance  for  the  fact 
that,  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in  Asia, 
the  main  focus,  first,  for  the  hope  of  national  free¬ 
dom,  and  then  for  the  growth  of  democracy,  may 
he  in  closer  association  with  the  new  democracy 
of  China  rather  than  with  the  older  demcKracies  of 
the  Western  nations,  though  in  many  economic 
activities  their  association  with  the  Western  nations 
will  increase  instead  of  decrease. 

We  must  further  adjust  ourselves  to  the  fact 
that  Russia,  which  ever  since  the  Bolshevik  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1917  has  been  the  major  hiatus  in  interna¬ 
tional  relations,  is  likely  to  become  the  major 
linking  country  between  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America.  Russia  is  already  the  only  great  power, 
and  the  only  one  of  the  Big  Four  of  the  United 
Nations,  with  a  long  land  frontier  in  Europe,  a  long 
land  frontier  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  a  long 
land  frontier  in  the  Far  East,  and  virtually  a  land 
frontier  with  North  America.  In  addition,  because 
of  the  great  sector  of  the  Arctic  which  Russia 
holds,  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  one  of  the  most 
important  links  in  international  aviation;  because 
before  long  the  fastest  and  safest  lines  of  travel  by 
air  between  North  America,  Asia  and  Europe  will 
cross  the  Arctic.  This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of 
Stefansson,  the  most  authoritative  expert  on  the 
Arctic  outside  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  only 
man  outside  of  the  Soviet  Union  whose  bold  but 
commonsense  theories  have  played  a  major  part 
in  the  amazing  Soviet  development  of  the  Arctic. 

Two  further  cyuestions  remain  to  be  discussed, 
and  must  be  discus.sed,  even  in  so  summary  an  out¬ 
line  of  such  vast  problems:  i)  What  is  colonial¬ 
ism,  and  how  do  we  disentangle  ourselves  front 
it?  2)  What  is  the  relation  between  Western  de¬ 
mocracy  and  communism,  and  between  com¬ 
munism  and  the  new  and  future  democracies 
of  the  East? 

DEMOCRACY  VERSUS  COLONIALISM 

The  colonial  order  is  something  that  we  must 
look  at  as  a  whole.  There  is  a  tendency,  among 
those  who  discuss  colonial  problems  against  the 
background  of  the  war,  to  do  just  the  opposite: 
to  experiment  with  partial  and  patchwork  ideas 
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lor  possible  solutions.  India,  they  suggest,  is  too 
big  a  question;  but  what  about  Malaya,  Indo¬ 
china.'  What  about  Thailand,  nominally  an  inde¬ 
pendent  country,  which  showed  no  power  of  re¬ 
sistance  whatever  to  Japan’s  imperialism.^  It  is  an 
illusion  to  think  that  the  colonial  situation  has 
been  merely  disturbed  or  disarranged  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  war.  The  colonial  factor  was  one 
of  the  ingredients  of  the  war,  and  all  colonial  prob¬ 
lems  are  being  transformed  by  the  war.  In  the  midst 
of  such  problems,  to  talk  or  think  of  tinkering  at 
the  edges  of  colonial  problems  is  unrealistic.  It  is 
interesting,  of  course,  to  speculate  on  the  future  of 
such  territories  as  IndcKhina  and  Malaya;  but  in 
so  brief  a  study  as  this  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
make  any  suggestion  that  colonial  problems  can 
be  handled  by  dealing  with  their  minor  aspects.  It 
IS  essential  to  stick  to  the  main  point,  that  we  must 
study  the  whole  fabric  of  colonialism.  Changes  in 
the  minor  colonial  areas  will  follow  changes  in 
the  over-all  pattern  of  the  colonial  order:  and  these 
changes  will  he  governed  by  what  happens,  partly 
inside  the  colonial  order  and  partly  outside  of  it, 
in  such  major  areas  as  India,  China  and  Russia. 

Colonialism  and  Western  democracy  are  twins. 
They  are  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  Jacob  and 
Esau,  the  heir  and  the  disinherited,  of  the  modern 
history  of  Western  industrial  economy  and  po¬ 
litical  democracy.  Hoth  arc  the  children  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Revolution.* 

Some  of  the  Western  democracies,  like  Switzer¬ 
land,  are  very  old;  others,  like  Czechoslovakia, 
were  founded  only  after  the  last  war;  but  never¬ 
theless  it  is  quite  clear  that  modern  Western  de¬ 
mocracy  as  a  whole  and  as  a  phase  in  world  his¬ 
tory  dates  from  the  American  and  French  revolu¬ 
tions  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  These  political 
revolutions  and  the  political  changes  that  followed 
them  in  Britain,  Germany,  Latin  America  and 
elsewhere  took  the  form  that  they  did  take  be¬ 
cause  of  tbe  Industrial  Revolution,  which  prepared 
the  way  for  the  political  revolutions  of  the  late 
eighteenth  century  and  was  interwoven  with  the 
political  revolutions  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  was  part  of  the  same 
historical  phenomenon  as  the  formation  of  the 
great  colonial  empires.  On  the  one  hand,  colonial 
resources  and  the  profits  of  colonial  trade  were 
driving  forces  that  gave  energy  to  the  Industrial 
Revolution;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Industrial  Revo¬ 
lution  determined  the  allcKation,  the  structure, 
^nd  the  economic  function  of  the  great  colonial 
empires  of  the  last  century  and  a  half.  That  which 
^th  joins  and  separates  democracy  and  empire  is 

*For  a  more  dctailctl  discussion,  see  “The  Fight  for  DemrKracy 
‘I  Asia,”  by  Owen  Lattimore,  Foreign  Affairs,  July  1942. 


the  fact  that  the  impact  of  colonial  economics  on 
the  Western  societies  made  a  money  economy 
dominant,  broke  up  feudalism,  and  replaced  or 
strongly  modified  monarchy;  while  the  political 
impact  of  the  Western  countries  on  their  Asiatic 
colonies  transferred  the  legal  rights  of  ownership 
from  the  native  individual  sovereign  to  the  new 
collective  or  state  sovereign, 

America’s  divided  view  of  colonialism 

Because  our  own  colonial  possessions  (principally 
the  Philippines)  have  had  a  very  minor  weight  in 
OUT  afTairs  as  a  whole,  we  Americans  are  inclined 
to  be  Pharisaical  about  those  demtKracies  whose 
colonial  possessions  are  more  important.  We  do 
ourselves  no  good  by  fixiling  ourselves.  The  truth 
is  that  we  have  always  been  an  integral  part,  and 
ecnomically  a  very  important  part,  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic-undemocratic  complex  of  the  Western  de- 
miKracies  and  their  colonial  possessions.  We  not 
only  belong  to  this  complex;  we  have  a  strong 
conviction  of  our  just  claims  within  it.  We  express 
these  claims  in  the  phraseology  of  our  Open  Door 
policy,  which  applies  not  only  to  China  but  to 
every  part  of  the  world  where  we  can  establish  our 
demand  for  equal  access  and  ccjual  opportunity — 
while  evading,  as  much  as  we  can,  equal  responsi¬ 
bility. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  it  would  have  seemed 
academic  to  press  this  argument;  but  its  validity 
is  incontestable  now  that  loss  of  our  supplies  of 
tin  and  rubber,  and  of  our  investments  in  oil, 
plantations  and  many  other  colonial  enterprises, 
has  shocked  us  into  realizing  our  vital  dependence 
on  the  colonial  possessions  of  other  powers.  We 
understand  now  that  our  links  with  England  are 
not  with  England  alone,  but  with  a  compound 
entity,  England-and-its-colonies,  England-as-modi- 
fied-by-its-colonies,  while  our  links  with  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  Indies  are  much  more  important  than  with 
Holland.  We  are  beginning  to  understand  that  it 
is  the  possession  of  India  and  other  colonies  that 
largely  determines  what  kind  of  country  Britain 
is;  that  India  does  a  great  deal,  while  Canada  does 
very  little,  and  Australia  practically  nothing,  to 
keep  the  “old  schexd  tie’’  in  use  as  a  political  instru¬ 
ment  for  garrotting  British  democracy. 

We  do  not  yet  realize,  but  we  shall,  that  for 
America  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  freedom  for 
India  is  not  an  academic  cjuestion  whether  we 
“believe  in”  democracy,  but  a  practical  question 
which  determines  the  center  of  gravity,  the  bal¬ 
ance  or  unbalance,  of  the  whole  scKiety  of  Great 
Britain,  and  therefore  has  an  influence  in  America 
on  such  things  of  intimate  concern  to  us  as  rights 
of  property,  security  of  investment,  rates  of  inter- 
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est,  volume  of  production,  and  degree  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

Whether  that  influence  will  be  unsettling  or 
stabilizing  as  far  as  our  own  affairs  are  concerned 
does  not  depend  on  Britain  alone.  It  also  depends 
on  our  own  relations  both  to  llritain  and  to  India; 
and  if  we  are  concerned  with  India,  then  we  are 
concerned  with  the  colonial  system  as  a  whole.  If 
we  are  concerned  with  the  colonial  system,  we  are 
also  concerned  with  the  degree  to  which  the 
colonial  system  overlaps  into  China,  and  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  China  emancipates  itself  from  the 
last  traces  of  western  control.  China  leads  us  on 
to  Russia,  because  each  of  them  is  a  country  which 
is  vindicating  its  own  revolution,  both  of  them 
are  anti-imperialist  and  anti-colonial,  both  of  them 
are  on  our  side  in  the  war,  and  both  of  them  will 
be  more  important  after  the  war  than  they  were 
before. 

Hut  in  what  way  is  the  colonial  order  politically 
“bad,”  besides  being  morally  “bad?”  Why  should 
we  be  more  than  verbally  “against”  colonies,  as 
some  people  arc  “against”  sin?  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  colonial  rule  has  in¬ 
creased  law  and  order,  provided  more  education 
than  before,  and  raised  the  standard  of  living? 
That  is  perfectly  true;  it  is  so  true  that  there  is 
nothing  to  argue  alwut — but  both  this  truth  and 
the  argument  are  only  part  of  the  story.  What 
matters  is  something  else. 

WHERE  COLONIALISM  FAILED 

Remembering  the  indisscvcrablc  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  Industrial  Revolution,  Western  democ¬ 
racy,  and  the  colonial  order,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  that  up  to  a  point  the  use  of  colonial  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  the  growth  of  industry  provided  enough 
benefit  to  many  to  outweigh,  at  least  in  theory, 
the  losses  and  disadvantages  to  many  others.  This 
could  continue  only  up  to  a  certain  point.  After 
that  point  was  reached — and  it  was  reached  at 
different  times  in  different  countries  and  their 
colonies,  under  varying  conditions — the  gap  be¬ 
tween  raw  material  prices,  wages,  and  standards  of 
living  in  the  colonial  possessions,  and  manufac¬ 
tured  commodity  prices,  wages,  and  standards  of 
living  in  the  colony-owning  countries  began  to  give 
trouble.  If  wages  and  standards  in  the  colonies 
were  raised  too  high,  the  raw  material  of  indus¬ 
try  cost  too  much  for  profit;  if  wages  and  standards 
at  home  were  raised  too  high,  commodities  cost 
too  much  to  be  sold  in  colonial  markets  at  a  profit. 

As  this  point  of  trouble  began  to  be  reached  toward 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  drive  toward  further 
acquisition  of  colonial  territory  began  to  become  less 
important  than  the  hardening  of  stratifications  with¬ 
in  both  colonial  societies  and  colony-owning  so¬ 


cieties.  Countries  like  America,  Britain,  and  Ger¬ 
many  began  to  seek  for  compensation  in  increased 
trade  between  industrialized  countries.  There  fol¬ 
lowed  a  perioel  in  which  trade  between  industrial¬ 
ized  countries  increased  more  rapidly  than  trade 
with  unindustrialized  countries  and  colonies. 
American  trade  and  investment  in  Japan,  for  in¬ 
stance,  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  trade 
and  investment  in  China,  and  to  a  much  larger 
total.  In  time  this  compensation  failed,  as  indus¬ 
trial  markets  also  began  to  reach  the  point  of  sat¬ 
uration  described  by  the  phrase  “taking  in  each 
other’s  washing.”  This  was  the  point  at  which 
fascism  arose — after  World  War  I  but  crystallizing 
tendencies  which  had  become  evident  before  World 
War  I — developing  a  new  drive  toward  colonial 
exploitation  in  combination  with  a  quasi<olonial 
gradation  within  the  societies  of  tbe  would-be 
conquerors  themselves  of  “elite”  citizens,  fully 
privileged  citizens,  less  privileged  citizens,  and  un¬ 
privileged  subjects. 

Democracy  has  always  been  rooted  in  the  “up¬ 
ward  and  onward”  faith  in  the  possibility  of  im¬ 
proving  the  lot  of  the  common  man.  The  first 
century  and  a  half  of  modern.  Western  democracy, 
beginning  with  the  American  Revolution,  saw  this 
faith  justified.  Progress  was  uneven,  but  it  always 
went  ahead,  sometimes  more  rapidly  in  one  region 
than  in  another,  sometimes  benefiting  one  section 
of  society  more  than  another,  but  always  offering 
outlets  for  initiative  and  enterprise  and  vision.  As 
the  opportunities  became  fewer,  however,  the  press 
of  competition  became  more  stringent,  until  a  crisis 
was  unavoidable. 

The  crisis  was  comparable  to  that  of  the  double 
standard  of  economy  and  society  in  Lincoln’s 
America,  though  in  a  different  phase  of  historical 
development:  either  the  whole  of  society  had  to  be 
lifted  forward,  or  social  stratification,  which  is 
capable  of  strangling  democracy  unless  the  democ¬ 
racy  is  growing  and  developing,  had  to  be  made 
permanent.  The  slave-owners  of  the  South  wanted 
to  make  stratification  permanent.  Lincoln  was  de 
termined  to  lift  society  forward  as  a  whole,  and 
to  do  this  he  had  to  abolish  slavery.  In  our  own 
time,  the  New  Deal,  Russian  collectivism,  the 
Three  Principles  of  Sun  Yat-sen,  and  the  nation¬ 
alist  movements  in  all  the  colonies  are  all  aimed  at 


lifting  scKicty  forward  as  a  whole,  thus  restoring 
opportunity  to  the  common  man  and  room  to 
grow  to  society  as  a  whole.  Fascism  challenges 
these  different  systems  head-on,  because  it  pro- 
yx)ses  to  establish  stratification  as  a  permanent  prin¬ 
ciple:  racial  stratification,  social  stratification,  eco¬ 
nomic  stratification,  and  geographical  stratification 
of  ruling  countries  and  ruled  countries. 
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I  emancipation  at  specified  dates 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  must  look 
i  at  the  problem  of  colonies.  We  have  reached  a 
point  at  which  we  must  choose  between  liberation 
of  the  colonies,  harnessed  with  liberty  for  ourselves, 
so  that  the  society  of  the  world  may  move  forward 
as  a  whole,  or  stratification  of  colonial  subjection, 
yoked  with  stratification  of  our  own  society.  It  is  a 
significant  point,  and  one  which  does  credit  to  the 
genuineness  of  Western  democracy,  that  we  have 
none  of  us,  in  our  colonial  possessions,  proclaimed 
permanency  of  subjugation  as  a  principle.  We  have 
always  admitted,'  at  least  as  an  ideal,  the  hope  of 
ultimate  emancipation. 

Our  choice  is  comparable  to  Lincoln’s,  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  our  choice  are  comparable  to  Lincoln’s, 
and  our  methods  must  be  a  combination  of  those 
he  used  and  those  which  we  have  already  used  in 
:he  Philippines.  As  in  Lincoln’s  day,  morally  the 
distinction  is  not  “Do  others  have  the  right  to 
be  free.'’’’  but  “Do  we  have  the  right  to  own 
others?’’  Practically,  the  c]uestion  which  decides 
both  our  attitude  and  our  program  is  not  “Can  we 
raise  colonial  standards  of  living?’’  but  “Can  we 
preserve  our  own,  as  long  as  colonies  provide  a 
permanent  basis  for  economic  and  social  stratifica¬ 
tion?”  In  method,  we  must  do  the  most  that  we 
can  by  early  emancipation;  but  since  we  are  also 
interested  in  keeping  change  as  orderly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  with  the  minimum  of  dislocation  and  suf¬ 
fering,  we  can  in  many  cases  compromise  on  the 
Philippine  standard  of  setting  ourselves  a  date  by 
which  we  shall  be  legally  bound  to  withdraw  from 
each  territory  and  grant  it  political  freedom. 

This  Philippine  device  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  in  colonial  history.  Until  it  was  developed, 
the  question  of  the  emancipation  of  any  given  col¬ 
ony  was  an  uneasy  equation  between  the  pressure 
of  the  people  who  said  that  they  were  fit  to  rule 
themselves,  and  the  tenacity  of  their  rulers  in  say¬ 
ing  that  they  were  not  yet  fit.  The  Philippine 
method  sets  a  date:  up  to  that  date,  it  is  incum¬ 
bent  on  the  ruler  to  prepare  the  colonial  people 
for  freedom;  after  that  date,  if  they  are  not  fit, 
und  if  the  way  in  which  they  rule  themselves 
wuses  trouble  to  other  free  peoples,  more  blame 
attaches  to  tbe  recent  trustee  people  than  to  the 
newly  emancipated  people. 

OOMMUMSM  IN  ASIA 

Rapid  but  orderly  emancipation,  in  order  to  in- 
Mrporate  in  the  growing  and  developing  bcxly  of 
democracy  that  half  of  humanity  which  lives  in 
^st  Asia,  brings  up  inevitably  the  problem  of  the 
lianger  of  violent  revolution  and  the  possibility  of 
’be  spread  of  communism.  The  overwhelming 


majority  of  Americans  are  opposed  to  communism 
by  long  established  scxcial  habit  and  by  emotional 
and  intellectual  response.  It  would  be  well  if  we 
were  to  recognize  more  generally  that  a  similar 
majority  of  the  Chinese  are  opposed  to  commu¬ 
nism  in  the  same  ways,  and  that  communism  has 
few  roots  in  India  and  little  power  to  grow  there. 
We  in  America  certainly  do  not  realize,  and  just 
as  certainly  ought  to  realize,  that  the  question  of 
whether  and  how  far  communism  will  spread 
will  probably  depend  more  on  us  than  on  the 
Russians. 

Criticize  communism  as  we  may,  we  ought  also 
to  be  prepared  to  criticize  ourselves.  To  prepare 
ourselves  for  the  right  things  to  do,  we  must  first 
see  clearly  the  wrong  things  that  have  been  done. 
We  must  be  as  ready  to  admit  that  the  blame  for 
Manchuria,  Ethiopia,  Munich,  and  Spain  falls 
primarily  on  the  Western  demcKracies,  as  con- 
doners  and  sometimes  even  compounders  of  ag¬ 
gression,  as  we  are  ready  to  criticize  Russia  for  the 
pact  with  Germany,  which  failed  in  the  same  way 
that  the  pact  of  Chamberlain  and  Daladier  with 
Germany  failed. 

Is  there  any  clear  way  of  stating  the  relationship 
between  the  democratic  right  to  manage  or  mis¬ 
manage  our  own  affairs,  and  the  democratic  right 
to  criticize  the  affairs  of  other  peoples?  There  is, 
if  we  can  conceive  of  a  certain  nexus  between  de¬ 
mocracy  within  countries  and  democracy  between 
countries.  The  main  obstacle  to  clarity  of  thought 
is  the  tenacious  habit  of  looking  down  with  con¬ 
descension  or  contempt  on  countries  like  China 
and  Russia  as  being  either  not  democratic  like  us 
or  inferior  to  us  in  democracy.  The  main  aid  to 
clarity  of  thought  is  disciplined  readiness  to  criti¬ 
cize  our  own  shortcomings  in  democracy. 

It  is  after  all  the  senior  democracies,  the  Western 
democracies,  who  set  the  tone  of  world  democracy. 
If  we  jealously  preserve  it  as  a  privilege  of  our 
own,  and  in  dealings  between  our  countries  and 
those  we  consider  “inferior’’  use  lower  standards 
than  we  do  in  our  own  political  life,  we  make  it 
harder  for  other  countries  to  attain  to  democracy. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  treat  them  democratically 
— if  we  recognize  in  ('hina  that  full  equality  we 
have  never  yet  legally  recognized;  if  we  grant,  as 
we  have  never  yet  granted,  that  the  Russians  have 
a  moral  right  to  call  their  collectivism  a  form  of 
democracy — then  we  not  only  make  it  easier  for 
their  democracy  to  grow,  but  we  even  have  the 
moral  right  to  criticize  them.  Whereas,  if  we  in¬ 
sist  on  a  differential  or  invidious  treatment  of  them, 
then  it  is  hard  to  see  that  we  have  any  moral  right 
to  demand  that  they  observe  domestically  the 
standards  which  we  do  not  grant  to  them  interna¬ 
tionally. 
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From  Russia  and  from  China  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  from  many  other  periods 
of  history,  we  may  deduce  the  principle  that  the 
degree  of  extremity  of  a  revolution  is  directly  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  severity  of  the  repression  used  in 
trying  to  prevent  it  from  breaking  out,  or  from 
following  its  course.  In  determining  the  Far  East¬ 
ern  and  colonial  policy  of  the  Western  democra¬ 
cies,  if  we  flout  this  principle  we  do  so  to  our  peril. 
After  World  War  1,  which  we  had  called  a  war 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  demcKracy,  we  tried  to 
prevent  the  Russian  people  from  setting  up  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  their  own  choice.  It  is  a  terrible  indict¬ 
ment  of  our  democratic  statesmanship  of  that  time 
that  we  supported  such  rabid  anti-democrats  as 
Kolchak,  Denikin,  Wrangcl,  and  Yudcnitch,  to¬ 
gether  with  Mannerheim,  who  is  tmlay  working 
for  Ciermany,  and  Semenov,  who  is  working  for 
Japan.  Similarly,  in  China,  we  failed  altogether  to 
recognize  the  quality  of  Sun  ^  at-sen,  whom  we  now 
know  to  have  been  the  true  representative  and  lead¬ 
er  of  the  (diinese  people.  We  sup|M)rtcd  and  dealt 
with  local  warlords  as  long  as  we  could;  we  ditl  our 
best  to  prevent  the  success  of  the  National  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1926.  Our  most  respected  “political  experts" 
were  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  unification  in  (>hina 
and  “encroachment  on  foreign  interests,”  and  were 
inclined  to  approve  of  Japan,  which  Ux)k  the 
strongest  stand  in  trying  to  keep  ('hina  under 
control.  We  must  recall  these  mistakes  of  the 
past.  Otherwise  there  is  a  real  danger  that  after 
this  war  we  shall  again  revert  to  the  blind  assump¬ 
tion  that  it  is  our  privilege,  and  not  the  right  of 
the  peoples  of  Asia,  to  shape  the  future  of  Asia. 

Then  what  of  the  connection  between  Russian 
Communists  and  (diinesc  Communists,  and  the 
danger  of  civil  war  in  ('hinar  Here  again  the  turn 
that  developments  will  take  depends  on  us  to  an 
extent  that  we  are  reluctant  to  admit. 

Nothing  is  felt  by  Chinese  to  be  more  insulting 
to  them  than  the  stubborn,  suspicious  belief  among 
Americans  and  Europeans  that,  somehow,  the 
Chinese  are  a  rather  childish  and  gullible  people 
in  politics;  that  they  do  not  know  what  is  good 
for  them  or  how  to  kxtk  after  themselves;  that 
they  can  easily  be  taken  in  by  a  line  of  fast  talk 
and  specious  propaganda.  Q)mmunism  is  not  pe¬ 
culiar  to  China,  and  the  Chinese  are,  if  anything, 
less  easily  duped  by  propaganda  than  Americans. 
What  is  esix'cially  difficult  about  communism  in 
China  is  that  the  Chinese  Communists  have  ad¬ 
ministrative  control  over  a  rather  well-defined  sep¬ 
arate  territory,  in  a  strategic  though  cconomicaliy 
poor  area,  and  that  they  have  armed  forces  of  their 
own.  I'hc  working  out  of  the  communist  problem 
in  China  will  not  be  easy;  but  the  responsibility 


for  working  it  outi  lies  on  the  Chinese,  and  the 
test  will  be  a  test  of  Chinese  democracy. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ASIA 

China,  as  a  country  aspiring  to  a  democracy  ot 
a  mexJern  type,  is  young  and  immature.  We  have  a 
dangerously  patronizing  attitude  toward  China, 
which  in  our  own  interest  we  should  learn  to  curb. 
A  young  democracy  is  bound  to  make  mistakes, 
and  China  will  make  mistakes.  If,  however,  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  right  to  democracy  at  all,  it 
includes  the  right  of  beginning  as  an  imperfect  de¬ 
mocracy  and  learning  by  one’s  own  mistakes  and 
successes.  Cooperate  with  China  we  must;  other¬ 
wise  it  will  be  impossible  to  establish  peace  in  East 
Asia.  Intervene  in  China  we  must  not;  otherwise 
we  shall  destroy  peace  in  the  Far  East.  The  most 
dangerous  notion  that  Americans  could  entertain 
is  that  America,  or  any  other  country,  has  the 
right  or  the  duty  either  to  coerce  the  Chinese  Gov¬ 
ernment  into  fighting  a  civil  war  against  the  Com¬ 
munists,  or  to  dictate  the  terms  of  settlement  be¬ 
tween  the  Government  and  the  Communists. 

d  he  question  of  American  attitudes  and  policies 
in  China  must  be  approached  from  a  different  di¬ 
rection.  ('hina  will  take  its  share  in  the  victory  of 
the  United  Nations  after  passing  through  great 
peril.  Two  things  would  revive  that  peril:  the  re 
ncwal  of  foreign  encroachment  and  imperialism  in 
Asia  as  a  whole,  and  the  renewal  of  civil  war  in 
(ffiina.  In  order  to  be  able  to  take  rrxit  and  grow 
healthily,  China’s  new  demixracy  will  need  a  dem¬ 
ocratic  environment.  If  the  peoples  who  live  next 
to  (diina  and  near  to  China  are  moving  toward 
democracy,  it  will  be  by  so  much  the  easier  for 
(diina  to  make  progress  economically  and  politi¬ 
cally.  If  China’s  neighbors  are  threatened  with  a 
renewal  of  imperialistic  encroachment,  (ffiina's 
own  gains  will  be  menaced.  This  applies  as  much 
to  Russia  as  it  d(x;s  to  China’s  colonial  neighbors. 
The  last  thing  to  be  expected  of  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  the  experienced  political  leaders  around  him 
is  that  they  will  do  anything  that  would  encour¬ 
age  intervention  cither  against  them  or  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  details  of  how  they  manage  their  own 
affairs  arc  not  our  affair,  but  part  of  their  respon¬ 
sibility.  Their  responsibility  is  in  the  first  place  to 
their  own  fx;oplc,  but  they  have  also  a  wider  re¬ 
sponsibility  because  of  the  close  connection  between 
the  progress  of  democracy  in  China  and  the  hope 
of  freedom  for  the  rest  of  Asia. 

As  for  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese,  we  should 
turn  our  attention  to  several  things  which,  though 
obvious  enough  in  themselves,  are  never  so  con¬ 
stantly  present  in  our  minds  as  they  are  in  the 
minds  of  (ffiincsc  and  Russians.  In  the  course  of 
this  war  the  two  nations  which  have  suffered  the 
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most  in  physical  destruction  as  well  as  in  human 
casualties  have  been  China  and  Russia.  For  both 
of  them,  at  the  end  of  this  war,  the  most  pressing 
question  will  not  be  “the  next  war,”  but  the  tasks 
of  peace  and  construction.  There  certainly  will  be 
no  drive  from  within  China  to  send  armies  to 
menace  the  long  frontier  with  Russia;  for  the 
Chinese,  this  would  mean  mobilization  on  that 
side  of  China  which  is  least  industrialized  against 
that  side  of  Russia  where  industry  has  been  least 
damaged  by  war.  The  Russians,  for  their  part, 
will  be  concentrating  all  their  energy  on  the  res¬ 
toration  of  European  Russia;  they  will  need  to 
draw  strength  from  Siberia  to  Europe,  and  will 
have  no  spare  strength  to  dissipate  from  Siberiti 
on  adventures  in  “Red  imperialism”  in  Asia. 

To  this  we  must  add  political  considerations. 
During  the  war,  the  alarm  to  which  both  China 
and  Russia  are  most  prone  is  that  they  may  he 
treated  as  “secondary”.  United  Nations,  whose 
function  is  to  absorb  the  heaviest  blows  that  Japan 
and  Germany  can  deal,  until  such  time  as  America 
and  Britain,  looking  on  themselves  as  the  “pri¬ 
mary”  United  Nations,  are  ready  to  win  the  war 
to  their  own  advantage.  After  the  war,  whatever 
China’s  hostility  to  all  communism — Russian  and 
Chinese — and  whatever  Russia’s  sympathy  for  the 
Chinese  Communists,  neither  nation  will  be  eager 
to  be  embroiled  in  a  war  which  would  leave  them 
both  wide  open  to  intervention  and  manipulation 
by  their  present  allies. 

The  general  prospect  is  good.  We  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  (>hina  has  shown,  from  19^1  onward,  a 
more  farsighted  statesmanship  than  the  Western 
democracies.  Chiang  Kai-shek  is  one  of  the  ablest 
statesmen  in  the  world.  His  place  in  history  will 
be  a  place  that  can  he  seen  not  only  from  every 
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village  and  factory  in  China  but  from  every  corner 
of  Asia  and  from  every  free  country  in  the  world. 
The  generation  of  Chinese  who  are  coming  to 
maturity  under  his  leadership  have  been  schooled 
by  war,  as  well  as  by  his  teaching  and  the  legacy 
of  the  teachings  of  Sun  Yat-sen.  It  is  not  their  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  political  realities  of  this  momen¬ 
tous  age  in  history  that  is  to  be  mistrusted;  not 
by  us,  when  we  compare  our  record  with  theirs  in 
analyzing  and  interpreting  the  political  forces 
about  us. 

W'e  Americans  have  not  yet  lost  the  habit  of 
thinking  of  ourselves  as  a  young  nation.  Nor 
should  we  lose  the  habit,  for  we  have  all  the  vigor 
of  youth.  Nevertheless,  we  are  also  the  oldest  of 
the  mfxlern  demcKracies.  It  was  the  American  Rev¬ 
olution  which  determined  the  style  and  character 
of  the  century  and  a  half  of  the  world’s  history 
between  the  time  of  Washington  and  Roosevelt. 
This  puts  on  us  the  double  responsibility  of  age 
and  maturity,  youth  and  vigor.  In  discharging  those 
responsibilities  our  first  great  task  is  to  play  a 
fitting  part  in  opening  up,  not  an  “American 
century” — that,  and  more,  is  already  behind  us — 
but  what  Vice-President  Wallace  has  rightly  called 
the  century  of  the  common  man.  We  cannot  ful¬ 
fill  that  task  without  extending  democracy  to  that 
half  of  living  mankind  which  does  not  yet  have  it. 
Peace  must  come  from  the  East.  We  cannot  im¬ 
pose  it  there;  neither  can  the  peoples  of  the  East 
create  it  for  themselves  unless  they  have  liberty 
and  democracy.  And  even  liberty  is  something  that 
we  cannot  give.  We  can  only  restore  it,  or  take  our 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  international  duty  to 
restore  it.  to  those  whose  natural  right  and  heri¬ 
tage  it  is,  as  much  as  our  liberty  is  our  natural  right 
and  heritage. 


The  September  25  issue  of  foreign  policy  reports  'will  be 
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Books  and  Articles  on  Far  Eastern  Reconstruction 


By  Lawrence  K.  Rosinger 

gECAUSE  of  the  traditional  bias  of  Western 
thought,  much  less  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  future  of  the  Far  East  than  to  that  of  Europe. 
In  addition,  events  after  Pearl  Harbor  invalidated 
many  proposals  made  while  war  in  Asia  was  con¬ 
fined  to  China  and  Japan.  One  older  work  still 
worth  consulting  is  Nathaniel  Peffer’s  Prerequisites 
to  Peace  in  the  Far  East  (New  York:  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations,  1040,  $1.00).  Harper's  will  soon 
replace  this  with  a  new  hook.  What  We  Fight  for 
in  the  Pacific  ($2.50),  by  the  same  author.  Chapter 
VI  of  P.  E.  (x)rbcit’s  Post-War  Worlds  (New  York: 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  and  Farrar  and  Rine¬ 
hart,  1942,  $2.00)  emphasizes  the  formal  details  of  a 
future  Pacific  structure  rather  than  the  methods  of 
bringing  such  cooperation  about.  Further  analyses 
of  Far  Eastern  problems  will  appear  in  connection 
with  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  Conference, 
to  be  held  in  December  1942. 

The  position  of  the  United  .States  is  discussed  by 
George  I{.  Taylor  in  America  in  the  New  Pacific 
(New  York:  Macmillan,  1942,  $1.75).  Mr.  Taylor 
stresses  the  causes  of  conflict  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  as  well  as  America’s  possible 
role  in  the  future  development  of  Asia.  A  blue¬ 
print  for  the  new  Far  East  is  offered  in  The  United 
States  in  a  New  World,  II:  Pacific  Relations  (sup¬ 
plement  to  Fortune,  New  York,  August  1942),  hut 
the  statement  that  United  Nations’  military  needs 
make  it  “impolitic”  to  return  Formosa  to  China 
does  not  appear  likely  to  promote  harmony  with 
Chungking.  A  halance-of-power  point  of  view, 
linked  with  the  theories  of  the  German  geopoliti¬ 
cians,  is  presented  by  Nicholas  John  Spykman  in 
America’s  Strategy  in  World  Politics  (New  York: 
Harcourt,  Brace,  1942,  $^75).  In  sections  on  the 
Far  East,  he  declares  that  China  will  he  a  major 
threat  to  the  Western  powers  following  the  war, 
and  suggests  that  after  defeating  Japan  the  United 
States  should  use  Tokyo  against  both  China  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  \  geopf)litical  blueprint  appears  in 
(leorge  1 .  Renner's  article,  “Maps  for  a  New 
World”  {Collier’s,  June  6,  1942,  pp.  14-16,  28).  The 
divisive  effects  of  the  halance-of-power  approach 
on  the  United  Nations  have  been  [xiinted  out  by 
Kurt  R.  Mattusch  in  “Geopolitics  —  ‘Science’  of 
Power  Politics”  (Amerasia,  July  1942,  pp.  2^6-4^) 
and  by  Lin  ^’utang  in  “The  War  About  the  Peace” 
(Free  World,  July  1942,  pp.  107-12). 

Many  articles  on  the  future  of  the  Far  East  will 
he  found  in  the  pages  of  Amerasia,  Asia  and  Free 
World  (all  monthly  magaz.ine.s.  New  York).  The 


need  for  a  political  offensive  among  the  peoples 
of  Asia  has  been  stressed  by  Joaquin  M.  Elizaldc 
(“The  Meaning  of  a  Pacific  Charter,”  Amerasia, 
April  1942,  pp.  83-5),  Philip  J.  Jaffe  (“A  Charter 
for  Asia,”  Amerasia,  June  1942,  pp.  161-65),  Louis 
Dolivet  (“Planning  for  the  Future,  II,  Potential 
Forces  in  Asia,”  Free  World,  July  1942,  pp.  165-69) 
and  Charles  Nelson  Spinks  (“Repeal  Chinese  Ex 
elusion,”  Asia,  February  1942,  pp.  92-4).  “Essential 
of  Victory  in  the  Far  East:  Asia  in  the  United  Na 
tions”  {Free  World,  April  1942,  pp.  228-49)  i*  ■ 
verbatim  report  of  a  stimulating  round  table  dis 
cussion. 

The  importance  of  American  policy  toward  th 
colored  peoples  of  the  world,  including  not  onl 
the  populations  of  China,  India,  Japan  and  th 
world’s  colonies,  but  also  the  American  Negro,  ha 
been  stressed  by  Pearl  S.  Buck  in  American  Unit 
and  Asia  (New  York:  John  Day,  1942,  $1.25).  i 
significant  di.scu.ssion  of  the  possibility  of  a  peaa 
ful  Japan  will  be  found  in  articles  by  Bradfori 
Smith,  A.  Grajdanzev  and  William  L.  Holland  i 
Amerasia  for  March,  April  and  June  1942.  Useft 
analyses  of  China’s  post-war  economic  problem 
appear  in  H.  D.  Fong’s  The  Post-War  Industria 
ization  of  China  (Washington,  D.  C.:  Nation; 
Planning  Association,  June  1942,  25c.)  and  Fran 
M.  Tamagna’s  “Financial  Problems  in  China’s  Wa 
and  Postwar  Economy”  {Pacific  Affairs,  quarterl] 
New  York,  September  1942,  pp.  325-44). 

One  of  the  most  interesting  discussions  of  th 
Netherlands  East  Indies’  future  status  will  b 
found  in  the  last  ehapter  of  Raymond  Kennedy 
The  Ageless  Indies  (New  York:  John  Day,  194 
S2.(K)).  Additional  material  has  appeared  in  Rupci 
Emerson’s  The  Netherlands  Indies  and  the  Unite 
States  (Boston:  World  Peace  Foundation,  194 
25c.),  J.  H.  Boeke’s  The  Structure  of  Netherlam 
Indian  Economy  (New  York:  I.  P.  R.,  1942,  $2.50 
and  Jan  O.  M.  Broek’s  The  Economic  Develoj 
ment  of  the  Netherlands  Indies  (New  York 
I.  P.  R.,  1942,  $2.00).  The  nature  of  other  discu: 
sions  of  the  problems  of  Southeast  Asia  is  indicate 
by  the  titles  of  Lennox  A.  Mills’  British  Rule  i 
Eastern  Asia  (Minneapolis:  University  of  Minni 
sota,  1942,  $5.00),  and  Government  and  Nations 
ism  in  Southeast  Asia  (New  York:  I.  P.  R.,  194- 
$2.00)  by  Rupert  Emerson,  Lennox  A.  Mills  am 
Virginia  Thompson.  An  interesting  book  on  th 
future  of  India,  written  for  children  but  very  ii* 
structive  for  adults,  is  Minoo  Masani’s  Our  InJi^ 
(New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1942,  $i-75)* 
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